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ABSTRACT 
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schools by attracting and retaining pupils needed for racial balance. 
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interaction. A chapter is devoted to academic achievement discussion. 
Finally, parental involvement and satisfaction with the magnet 
schools are discussed. Appended are: (1) school sample and measures 
for the nonacademic analyses; (2) technical notes on the academic 
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sample for parent interviews. (SI) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A MICROSCOPE ON MAGNET SCHOOLS, 1983 TO 1986 
Pupil and Parent Outcomes 



BACKGROUND 

MCPS has 14 elementary magnet schools which offer distinctive programs for 
quality education. All 10 of the elementary schools in the Blair High 
School area (Area 1) have magnet programs, and four of the seven elementary 
schools in the Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School area (Area 2) operate magnet 
programs. The programs have special attractions, some of which are found 
in no other schools, and others of which offer more intensive educational 
experiences than similar programs found in the nonmagnet schools. in 
addition to providing quality education, these programs are also intended to 
improve the racial balance among schools through attracting and retaining 
pupils needed for racial balance. 

Elementary magnet schools were first established in MCPS in 1976. After the 
programs had been operating for several years, a revised magnet plan was 
formulated in 1981*82, and a "second generation" of magnet programs was 
initiated in the fall of 1983. Some of the schools retained their original 
magnet programs, some programs were continued in different schools, and new 
programs were begxin elsewhere. Free transportation for pupils transferring 
into magnet schools was added as a feature of the plan, additional resources 
were provided to schools, and several schools were remodeled or expanded. 
The Area 1 magnet cluster expanded from seven schools to ten, and in Area 2 
four schools were formalized as a grade-paired, magnet cluster. 

This report is the fifth in a series of studies on those schools over the 
last 10 years, addressing such issues as magnet school effects on school 
racial balance, on pupil academic performance, and on pupil attitudes toward 
school. Volume 1 of the current evaluation study (July, 1986) reported on 
the implementation of magnet programs and on school racial balance. This 
report, focusing on the three-year period from 1983 through the 1985-86 
school year, discusses the pupil academic performance and pupil attitudes in 
the elementary magnet schools , as well as parent involvement and 
Satisfaction with the magnet schools. 



SUMMARY OF find;:ngs 

The mission of the magnet schools is to provide quality integrated education 
for students and wider educational choices of parents for their children. 
The results from this three -year evaluation suggest that the elementary 
magnet schools are accomplishing these goals. 



ACADEMIC OUTCOMES 



The findings show significant academic benefits in the upper grades of the 
magnet schools after pupils have generally been exposed to the magnet pro- 
grams for a longer period. And, there is some evidence from the analysis of 
reading gains that the magnet programs in the last two years boosted scores 
more than in the prior years. Exhibit E.l shows that while the magnet 
school students scored at about the same reading level as their nonmagnet 
school peers at the beginning of third grade, by the end of sixth grade they 
were significantly higher in reading than the comparison group. Such gains 
may be related to the fact, cited in a previous report, that program imple- 
mentation was improved in many magnet schools within the last two years. 



EXHIBIT E.l 



Magnet School Students Overtake Nonmagnet School Students 
In CRT Reading Performance Between Fourth and Sixth Grades 



68 



55 
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Note: The nonoagnet "norm group" average was set to 50 on the 
standardized reading scores at each grade level. 



All racial groups in the upper grades showed positive magnet school effects 
on their reading and math gains with one minor exception. The Asian pupils 
who in the third grade already outscored their nonmagnet school peers 
maintained their relative advantage through the sixth grade with no 
significant change. 
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In the lover eleaentary grades, the findings on reading gains were mixed; 
that is, aagnet school effects on reading differed between transferring and 
nontransferring pupils. Pupils transferring Into magnet schools already 
scored higher than their nonmagnet comparison group at the outset, and they 
decreased only slightly through the third grade so that they still outscored 
the nonmagnet group. However, magnet pupils attending their neighborhood 
schools, while Initially scoring on par with the nonmagnet group, progres- 
sed at a slower pace In reading than did the nonmagnet comparison group so 
that by the third grade they were behind their nonmagnet peers by a 
significant aargln. [No math scores were analyzed In the third grade due to 
the lack of an adequate baseline math score In the first grade.] There were 
no significant differences In the magnet school effect on reading gains 
across the four racial groups . 



the positive magnet school effects on academic scores cited here for the 
older students were not found In earlier evaluations of magnet programs In 
MCPS. It may be that Improved magnet programs account for some of this 
finding In the upper cohort, but such an effect was not observed In the 
lower cohort. It nay also be that the magnet programs are stronger In ths 
upper eleaentary grades relative to the nonmagnet schools, since the upper 
elementary group showed no relative gains on the noiinagnat group In the 
lower grades but did show greater gains In the upper grades. It is impor- 
tant for future studies that the cumulative effects of aanual gains be 
assessed when the gains for any single year may be too small to register 
significance. 

Ve should also add that the basic academic scores used here offer only a 
partial coverage of the dlversi.ty of topics and the richness of the magnet 
program activities. In the last several years, pupils In the various magnet 
schools have produced nationally recognized videotape shows, visited the 
President of the United States, performed in the Kennedy Center and produced 
daily radio shows for broadcast within the school, attracted several grants 
from national sponsors for their curriculum, and conducted many other 
activities within the school and community all designed to support the 
academic and social growth of the pupils. It Is difficult to quantify the 
tangible effects of such activities, but they are an Important part of the 
jRagnet school attractions. 



PUPIL ATTITUDES AND SOCIAL INTERACTIONS 

The current findings on pupil attitudes toward school and pupil friendships 
are Important for magnet school planning and are reassuring for parents 
thinking of transferring their child to a magnet school. 

The results show that magnet school pupils generally like their schools and 
that those who transfer Into magnet schools like their new school as much or 
more than the magnet students attending their own neighborhood schools. 
Teacher ratings on classroom cooperation also suggest that transfer pupils 
get along In school as well as their nontransfer classmates. In addition, 
transfer pupils in the magnet schools tend to have mora friends than do 
their classmates from the Immediate school neighborhood, regardless of the 
transfer pupils' greater distances from home. Asian pupils appear partlcu- 
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larly well adjusted to school. They tend to like school more than others, 
they are rated highest by teachers on cooperation and expectations, and they 
also tend to have a larger circle of friends than other students. 

The finding of positive teacher expectations for pupils* success suggests 
that the magnet schools are using one of the active ingredients of effective 
schools- -high expectations for pupils. Also important is the finding that 
teacher expectations are essentially the same for black, Hispanic, and white 
pupils at any given level of pupil academic performance. 

Finally, the results on the question of interracial friendships emphasize 
the importance of the magnet schools' racial balance goal as a means for 
enhancing interracial contact. The findings show that the racial balance of 
the school environment plays a strong role governing the extent to which 
pupils form interracial friendships. Our estimations show that, if given an 
equal chance, pupils of each racial group would choose about the same mix of 
other-race friends, thus suggesting that pupils are generally "color-blind" 
in their choices of friends in elementary school. As it is now, pupils' 
choices of other-race friends tend to fall into line with the proportion of 
other-race classmates around them in the school environment. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT AND SATISFACTION 

A telephone survey of over 1,000 parents revealed few differences in school 
satisfaction and involvement between the magnet and nonmagnet parents. Both 
groups are involved with their children's schools, are satisfied with them, 
and give high marks to the education and experiences offered. 

Over 90 percent of the parents are involved at least minimally with their 
schools, since that percentage reported having visited the school to talk 
with teachers or staff at some point in the year. About 75 percent of the 
parents had visited their children's classes, and close to 70 percent 
reported having attended a PTA meeting. And, 46 percent had volunteered for 
some activities in their schools. 

Interestingly, the parents of transfer pupils reported school involvements 
slightly higher than those of the nontransfer pupils. Thus, for the elemen- 
tary school parents one's distance from the school is not in itself enough 
to suppress one's involvement in the school below the level of those living 
in the immediate school neighborhood nor, as noted above in the pupil 
outcome discussion, to reduce the pupils' social involvement with their 
classmates. 

Regarding satisfaction with the schools, both magnet and nonmagnet parents 
gave their schools a strong "B+" rating (3.4 on a scale from 0 to 4). For 
magnet parents this level of satisfaction was essentially unchanged since 
the 1980 survey, but satisfaction in the nonmagnet schools is up slightly 
since 1980* Satisfaction was slightly higher among Hispanics and Asians than 
among blacks and whites. The fact that satisfaction levels run so high in 
the nonmagnet schools may mean that the magnet schools will have to work 
even harder than in the past to attract transfers away from other schools. 



Parents also Indicated how satisfied they were with their ethnic group's 
representation (or integration level) in the school. The results show two 
patterns: (1) Most parents (close to 75 percent in all racial groups) 
express satisfaction with the status quo, and (2) many parents express an 
affinity for their own ethnic group. For example, across the sample of 27 
schools, as the school minority composition increases, the black parents' 
satisfaction with their group's representation increases, and the white 
parents' satisfaction decreases. Such & pattern may play a role in parents' 
decisions for or against transferring their children to magnet schools. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



ELEHENTARY MAGNET SCHOOLS IN MCPS 



MCPS has 14 elementary magnet schools which offer distinctive programs for 
quality education. All 10 of the elementary schools in the Blair High 
School area (Area 1) have magnet programs as do four of the seven elementary 
schools in the Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School area (Area 2), The programs 
have special attractions, some of which arc found in no other schools and 
others which offer more intensive educational experiences than similar 
programs found in the nonmagnet schools. In addition to providing quality 
education, these programs are also intended to improve the racial balance 
among schools through attracting and retaining pupils needed for racial 
balance . 

Elementary magnet schools were first established in MCPS in 1976. After 
several years of program operations, a revised magnet plan was formulated 
in 1981-82; and a "second generation" of magnet programs was initiated in 
the fall of 1983. Some of the * schools retained their original magnet 
programs, some programs were continued in different schools, and new 
programs were begun elsewhere. Free transportation for pupils ^:ransferring 
into magnet schools was a&ied as a feature of the plan, additional resources 
were provided to schools, and several schools were remodeled or expanded. 
The Area 1 magnet cluster expanded from seven schools to ten, ^and in Area 2 
four schools were formalized as a grade-paired, magnet cluster. 

This report is the fifth in a series of studies on those schools over the 
last 10 years, addressing such issues as magnet school effects on school 
racial balance, on pupil academic performance, and on pupil attitudes toward 
school. Volume 1 of the current evaluation study (July, 1986) reportea on 
the implementation of magnet programs and on school racial balance. This 
report, focusing on the three-year period from 1983 through 1985, discusses 
the pupil academic performance an<l pupil attitudes in the elementary magnet 
schools, as well as parent involvement and satisfaction with the magnet 
schools. 

Earlier studies of the elementary magnet schools in MCPS found that short- 
term academic gains in the magnet schools kept pace with those in the 
nonmagnet schools. A 1-978 study of one -year and two-year gains in schools 
which had just implemented grade-pairing and' magnet program desegregation 
plans found that gains in the desegregating schools were no different from 
those in the schools outside the plan. A more extensive analysis of the 
magnet schools through 1980 found a similar result. The current report 
examines gains for some pupils over a four-year period and provides both an 
updated and more comprehensive analysis of academic benefits of the magnet 
schools . 
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A report (March, 1979) of the first two years of aagnet schools touched on 
the issue of social interactions. It suggested that interracial sharing, 
working together, and social interactions were more positive in the magnet 
schools. The present study looks closer ar the exwnt to which magnet 
schools facilitate interracial friendships. 

Teacher expectations for students have not been studied previously in the 
MCPS magner. schools, buC the topic has been widely discussed in other 
studies of effective schools and ninoricy education. This study examines 
racial differences in teacher expectations and, as is necessary in such an 
analysis, statistically controls the effects of pupils' actual performance 
levels on the expectation ratings. 

Finally, an earlier report (February, 1981) showed fairly high parent satis- 
faction with the magnet schools. This study reassesses the question of 
satisfaction and examines the extent to" which magnet parents become involved 
In the new schools which their children attended. 

These topics cn pupil and parent outcomes are discxissed in three major 
chapters in this report: Pupil Attitudes and Social Interactions, Academic 
Achievement, and Parent Involvement and Satisfaction. What follows is a 
brief overview of the study methods for these three topics, and further 
technical details are included in the appendix. 



STUDY METHODS 

SAMPLE 

The magnet school saaiple included pupils from all 10 of the elementary 
schools in Area 1 (Blair High School cluster) and the four magnet schools in 
Area 2 (B-CC High School cluster), as listed below in Exhibit 1.1. In order 
to represent the lower and upper elementary grades of the magnet schools, 
the study of pupil outcomes assessed one group of pupils annually as they 
passed from first through third grades and another group as they progressed 
from fourth through sixth grades. However, when the pupil results were 

EXHIBIT 1.1 

Elementary Magnet Schools Included in This Evaluation 



AREA 1 



AREA 2 



East Silver Spring 
Forest Knolls 
Highland View 
Montgomery Knolls 
New Hampshire Estates 
Oak View 
Pine Crest 
Piney Branch 
Rolling Terrace 
Takoma Park 



Chevy Chase 
North Chevy Chas^i 
Rock Creek Forest 
Rosemary Hills 
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analyzed for the third and sixth grades, some schools were deleted since, 
due to grade pairing plaits, those schools either had no third graders 
(Montgomery Knolls, Rosemary Hills, and Piney Branch) or no sixth graders 
(Montgomery Knolls, East Silver Spring, Takona Parle, and Rosemary Hills). 

The samples used for the three major chapters- -pupil attitudes, pupil 
academics, and parent responses- -differed in several ways. First, the pupil 
attitude measures were assessed only in the Mgnet schools. Thus, no non- 
■agnet school comparisons are discxissed. Second, the pupil academic 
aeasurea were taken from existing measures administered systemwide. Thus, 
nonmagnet conparison schools were available at no extra cost to the study. 
The magnet schools and the matched set of nonmagnet schools used in the 
academic analyses are discussed in the appendix together with the strategy 
used for matching the nonmagnet comparison schools. Third, the parent study 
incl led a sample of parents from all the magnet schools as well as a set of 
nonmagnet schools , somewhat different from those in the academic study, 
which are contiguous to the magnet cltisters and thus most likely to contrib- 
ute potential transfers of pupils to the magnet clusters. These schools 
also are detailed in the appendix. 

MEASURES 

Attltudinal neasures. During the spring of each year, all magnet school 
pupils in the lower- and upper-grade groups were administered a brief ques- 
tlonn2ire on attitudes toward school, and they identified, from a roster of 
the pupils in their grade level, the classmates who were their friends. 
Also, the teachers checked for each of their pupils a four- item rating form 
concerning pupil cooperation, readiness for next year's school work, and 
relationships with other pupils. These measures are described in more 
detail in Chapter 2. 

Academi c measures. Academic performance scores were obtained from measures 
administered each spring to pupils throughout MCPS. The Criterion- refer- 
enced Tests for Reading (CRT-R) and the Criterion- referenced Tests for Math 
(CRT-M) were used in this study since they were developed locally to match 
the MCPS core curriculum. In addition, baseline scores for the upper-grade 
group were taken from existing data on that group's third grade California 
Achievement Test scores. The systemwide availability of the academic 
measures meant that a nonmagnet comparison group could be used in the 
analysis of academic gains at nc ext.ra cost to the evaluation nor extra 
testing burden for the schools. 

Parent measures. Parents' involvement with their schools and their satis- 
faction with the schools were assessed through a telephone survey of over 
1,000 parents in the magnet and nonmagnet schools. The survey was conducted 
during the spring of 1984 and again in the spring of 1985. The items used 
in the analysis are discussed in more detail in Chapter 4. 



CHAPTER 2 



PUPIL ATTITUDES AND SOCIAL INTERACTIONS 



BACKGROUND 



NCPS recognizes, in its Goals of Education statement, that education must 
engage the whole child; and the magnet schools address that goal with their 
diversity of activities, clubs, and labs, as well as with their cultural 
pluralism. The pupil's adjustment to school life and the social setting is 
an important goal in if^lf apart from its contribution to academic success. 
In this chapter we examii. how the magnet school children view their schools 
and how teachers view their pupils. tfe also discuss pupil friendships and 
interracial friendships as part of the magnet program's interest in school 
racial balance. 

Since the pupil transfer question is important to parents and school 
administrators, this chapter includes comparisons between pupils who 
transferred into the magnet schools and their nontransf erring classmates. 
Also reported are racial differences in the pupil responses. Since the 
attitudinal measures were administered only in the magnet schools, no 
magnet -nonaagnet comparisons are available. 

The pupil outcomes reported in this chapter come from a study of pupils in 
12 elementary magnet s.chools of Area 1 and Area 2. We collected Longi- 
tudinal data on two groups of pupils: (1) first graders as they progressed 
to third grade in the spring of 1986 and (2) fourth graders as they pro- 
gressed to sixth grade by the spring of 1986. Two other magnet schools did 
not have third or sixth graders due to grade-pairing plans with other 
schools. The magnet schools included in this analysis are listed in the 
appendix. 



FINDINGS 



PUPIL ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL 

The overall response to a questionnaire on school attitudes shows that the 
magnet school pupils as a whole like school. Moreover, pupils who transfer 
into magnet schools enjoy school somewhat more than do their nontransf erring 
peers. That is, in spite of their travel to a school outside of their 
immediate neighborhoods and the adjustments to new surroundings and friends, 
magnet transfer pupils report higher liking for school by a small but 
statistically significant margin over their classmates who attend the neigh- 
borhood school. 

These results are sximmarized below in Exhibit 2.1 from scores on the "My 
Life at School" scale. This 19 -item, multiple-choice questionnaire, derived 
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from local aodlflcatlons to the Quality of School Life scale developed at 
Johns Hopkins University, addresses three aspects of school life: how well 
pupils like their teachers, their class work, and the school in general. 
Preliminary analyses show that the questionnaire provides a single, global 
score -of "liking for school" rather than three distinct scores in the areas 
noted above. The score combines several types of items to produce a pupil 
attitude scale with the following general meaning: 

(4) Very favorable (3) Likes (2) Lukewarm (1) Dislikes 

toward school; school; toward school; school. 



The sample average of 2.8 shows that the pupils generally like school. In 
addition, blacks (2.73) and whites (2.77) score essentially the same with a 
moderately hJ.gh liking for school, but Asian (2.92) and Hispanic pupils 
(2,88) report liking school slightly more than the other two racial groups. 

Further analyses also show that, as found in much other research, younger 
pupils in the third grade like school more that their sixth grade classmates 
who are approaching early adolescence. In addition, our results confirm the 
common finding that girls report a higher liking for school than do boys. 



EXHIBIT 2.1 



Average Attitude Toward School Scores for Racial Groups 
and Transfer-Nontransfer Groups in the Magnet Schools 
4t 



B Transfer 




^Ittituaa 

School 
Scalo 
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Finally, aore dettilcd analyses show that pupils who enjoy school more than 
others tend also to be seen by teachers as aore cooperative in class, a 
finding not likely to surprise aany teachers. The correlation between 
cooperation and liking for school is .32. However, it Is rather surprising 
to norte that pupils' Hking for school bears no relationship to their 
mcademic standing. The correlation with reading perfomance is only .09. 
Thus, for these elementary school children, attitudes toward school may be 
laportant outcoaes in their own right; but such attitudes do not generally 
laprove or inhibit acadcaic perforaance, nor does acadeoic performance 
appear to affect these attitudes. 

TEACHERS' VIEWS OF THE PUPILS 

Much has been written about the need for .*;taff to maintain high expectations 
as a condition for effective schools and about potentially lowered expecta- 
tions for blacks. The analyses here support the former contention but not 
the latter. At any given level of pupil academic performance, teachers in 
the aagnet schools predict about the same level of fumre academic success 
for blacks, whites and Hispanics. Other analyses regarding transfer pupils 
show that teacher expectations for thea are essentially the same a.<; their 
ratings of the nontransfer pupils. 

These findings coae froa the analysis of teacher ratings of pupils in the 
aagnet school?;. Teachers were asked to rate their pupils oa classroom 
cooperation and on expectations for next year's perforaance in school. The 
rating items read as follows: 



1, 



2. 



"Rate the pupil's likely overall 
performance on next year's course 
content": 



•Rate the pupil's cooperation": 



(5) 


Likely to do very veil 


(5) 


Excellent: cooperates with- 


(4) 






out adult encouragement 


Likely to do above average 


(4) 


Above average : cooperates 
well 


(3) 


Likely to do about average 


(3) 


Waits his/her turn: average 
for grade level 


(2) 


Likely to do poorly 


(2 


Frequently demands atten- 
tion: often speaks out of 


(1) 


Likely to fail 


(1) 


turn 

Continually disrupts class: 
unable to Inhibit responses 



The results show that teacher expectations of pupil future academic success 
are indeed linked to pupil academic performance in the aagnet schools (cor- 
relation is .54). This is most likely due both to brighter pupils producing 
higher teacher expectations as well as higher teacher expectations rein- 
forcing better pupil performance. The results also show that teachers in 
the magnet schools do not hold unduly low expectations for blacks, as can be 
seen below in Exhibit 2.2 on the "adjusted" scores. The results on the 
cooperation ratings are shown in Exhibit 2.3. 
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Exhibit 2.2 shows both the expectations for future performance as recorded 
by teachers (unadjusted) and the ratings statistically adjusted for the 
pupils* current academic performance differences. This adjustment is 
necessary since the expectation ratings interact so much with pupil test 
scores. It is mainly the teacher ratings apart from test scores we want to 
study here, not the pupil academic differences. The adjusted expectation 
ratings average about the sane level for all groups except the Asian pupils. 
That is, at any given level of academic performance, teachers tend to have 
slightly higher expectations for Asians than for others. These expec- 
tations are consistent with the image of high-achieving Asian students which 
permeates news media reports and educational research studies cuiroughout the 
nation. 



EXHIBIT 2,2 

Average Teacher Expectation Ratings for Racial Groups and 
Transfer-Nontransfer Groups in the Magnet Schools 




On the cUssrooa cooperation ratings shown bolow In Exhibit 2.3. teachers 
see Asians as more cooperative than whites and blacks as slightly less 
cooperative than whites. The moderately low correlation (.24) between the 
cooperation rating and achleveoent scores aeans that when pupil achievement 
differences are adjusted out of the ratings, the black-white difference Is 
reduced but not eliminated. The results on the transfer-nontransfer groups, 
«s with .the expectation ratings, show no statistically significant 
^i^f^ronces In classroom cooperation between the transfer and nontransfer 
pupils. 



EXHIBIT 2.3 

Average Classroom Cooperation Ratings for Racial Groups and 
Transfer-Nontransfer Groups in the Magnet Schools 
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PUPIL FRIENDSHIP CHOICES 



The aagnet school st&ff recognise the value of cultural diversity in their 
schools and the need for pupils to learn and appreciate the values and 
rights of their classmates. One laportant indicator of pupil interactions 
is friendship selections. In this section ve use pupil friendship choices 
to exaaine the child's social integration into the school and the extent of 
interracial contact brought about by pupil friendship selections. 

Soae parents aay worry that transferring their child to a aagnet school may 
lead to social isolation aaong strangers. the results reviewed above 
suggest that transfer pupils do not decrease their liking for school, and 
the results summarized below suggest that they also do not become socially 
isolated in a new school. The findings here also show that aagnet school 
pupils generally develop interracial friendships and that the racial mixture 
of the school setting influences the foraation of interracial friendships. 

The following three measures of pupil friendship selections are used in 
these analyses: 

1. Gregariousness--The number of classmates a pupil identifies as 
"A good friend of mine" 

2. Popularity- -The number of times a pupil is chosen as a friend 
by other classmates 

3. Interracial friendships- -The percentage of a pupil's friends who 
are of another racial group 

These scores were obtained from a checklist given to pupils. The third and 
sixth grade pupils in the aagnet schools, were each given an alphabetized 
list of all the pupils in their grade level in the school. They were asked 
to check those classmates who are "A good friend of mine." 

For example, on the "Gregariousness" score, about half (51 percent) of the 
pupils naa-'^d between one and three classmates as friends. The average 
number of friends named was 4.4, and only about 7 percent named more than 10 
friends. Results on the "Popularity" score were similar. About half (54 
percent) of the pupils were named as a friend by one , two , or three 
classmates The mean "Popularity" score was 3.92, and only 5 percent of the 
pupils were named by more than 10 classmates as a friend. 

Exhibits 2.4 and 2.5 below summarize these scores for the four racial groups 
as well as the transfer -non transfer groups. These charts show that pupils 
who transfer into the magnet schools do not become socially isolated. 
Rather, they tend to be more gregarious- than their nontransferring 
classmates (Exhibit 2.4), and they also tend to be slightly more popular 
than the nontransferring pupils (Exhibit 2.5). 
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EXHIBIT 2.4 



Average Nuaber of Friends (Gregariousness) Which Pupils 
Chose by Racial Groups and Transfer-Nontransfer Groups 
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Asians and blacks have larger friendship circles than do whites and Hispan- 
ics. The nean nuabers of friends named in Exhibit 2.4 by blacks (5.15) and 
Asians (4.39) are nore than the averages for whites (4.08) and Hispanics 
(3.89). Also, the average popularity in Exhibit 2.5 of Asians (4.39) or 
blacks (4.13) is higher than the mean for whites (3.81) or Hispanics (3.64). 
These results attest to the interracial climate of the magnet schools and 
suggest that no single group dominates the pupils' social circles. 
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EXHIBIT 2.5 



Average Nuzsber of Tines Pupils Were Chosen by Classmates 
(Popularity by Racial Groups and Transfer -Nontransfer Groups 
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These scores do not, however, spell out the extent of interracial fri„^.nd- 
ships since pupils could possibly be popular or gregarious only within thtir 
own racial groups, and not include nany "outsiders." A more direct 
indicator of interracial friendships is the percentage of each pupil's 
friends who are of another racial group. The percentage of other-race 
friends used here has an advantage over simply reporting the number of 
other-race friends because it takes into account specifically the racial 
mixture of the pupil's friendship circle. 

The percentage of other-race friends named (interracial gregariousness) for 
the entire :Jsi5pIe averaged 46 percent, and interracial popularity averaged 
44 percent. That is, the magnet school pupils tend to have almost half of 
their friends from a racial group other than their own. This finding 
reveals more directly the success of the magnet schools in promoting 
cultural diversity and presumably intercultural respect based on pupil 
friendships* 

The analysis also shows that interracial gregariousness was about the same 
for the transfer pupils (48 percent) as it was for the nontransfer pupils 
(46 percent), and a similar result was found for interracial popularity. 
Thus, even though many transfer pupils come from schools with lower minority 
concentrations than the magnet schools, they nevertheless develop inter- 
racial friendships at least as much as do the nontransferring pupils. 
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There wer«, how^visr, significant differences between racial groups in the 
extent of their interracial friendships as shown belcw in Exhibit 2.6 for 
gregarlousness. (Results for popularity show basically the sane pattern and 
thus are not Included here.) The darker coluan in Exhibit 2.6 shows the 
axtent of other *race frif^.ndships as reported by children in the cl«issrooni. 

The Interracial friendships as recorded in the classroom appear highest for 
Asians (75 percent) and Hispanics (82 percent) and lowest for whites (32 
percent). For the average Asian pupil, 75 percent of chosen friends were 
non-Asian; and for the average white pupil, 32 percent of chosen friends 
were nonwhite. Does this mean that Asians and Hispanics are naturally more 
■interracially friendly." and that whites are more "clannish?" Not neces- 
sarily, because there are two factors at work here- -the pupils' interracial 
attitudes and the proportions of same -racial and other -racial classmates 
found In their schools. 



EXHIBIT 2.6 

Racial Differences in Interracial Friendships as Observed 
in the Classroom and Estimated as if There Were Equal 
Numbers of Each Racial Group in the Classroom 
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The darker bar in Exhibit 2.6 shows our estinate of what the interracial 
friendships would be if each racial group were equally represented with a 25 
percent share of the school's grade level. This estimate shows that were 
all^ children to have the same opportunities to select other-race friends, 
children of all racial groups would generally have the saxae interracial mix 
of friends, that is, between 60 and 70 percent. 

Putting these two findings together, we conclude that the racial conposition 
of the school (the "opportunity structure," as it were, for selecting other- 
race friends) is a very important force governing the formation of inter-- 
racial friendships. Another estimate, not presented here, showed that 
pupils have a slight tendency to select the sane -race over other- race 
friends, but that tendency was not nearly so strong as the influence of the 
racial conposition of the child's grade level at school. 



SUMMARY 

The current findings on pupil attitudes toward school and pupil friendships 
are important for magnet school planning, and they are reassuring for 
parents thinking of transferring their child to a magnet school. The 
results show that magnet school pupils generally like their schools, and 
that those who transfer into magnet schools like their new school as much or 
more than the magnet students attending their own neighborhood schools. 
Teacher ratings on classroom cooperation also suggest that transfer pupils 
get along in school as well as their nontransfer classmates. In addition, 
transfer pupils in the magnet schools tend to have more friends than do 
their classmates from the immediate school neighborhood, regardless of the 
transfer pupils' greater distances from home. Asian pupils appear 
particularly well adjusted to school. They tend to like school more than 
others, they are rated highest by teachers on cooperation and expectations, 
and they also tend to have larger friendship circles than other students. 

The finding of generally positive teacher expectations for pupils' success 
suggests that the magnet schools are practicing one of the active ingre- 
dients to effective schools- -high expectations for pupils. And, that fact 
xhat expectations are essentially the same for black, Hispanic, and white 
pupils at any given level of pupil academic performance suggests that 
teachers are generally fair in their expectations for pupil success. 

Finally, the results on interracial friendships show the importance of the 
magnet schools' racial balance goal, since the racial mixture of the school 
environment; clearly influences the extent to which pupils form interracial 
friendships. 



1. The estimate for the "equal percentage" condition is obtained by 
weighting each pupil's observed interracial friendship mixture with the 
following ratio: 75 percent other-race / observed percent other-race. 
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CHAPTER 3 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN THE MAGNET AND NONMAGNET SCHOOLS 



BACKGROUND 

All of the magnet schools are academically oriented, but they differ greatly 
on how they approach the academic subjects. Volume 1 of this report 
describes the magnet schools' variety of features, including programs for 
language immersion; programs for gifted and talented pupils; programs which 
emphasize computers, math, and science; programs with an international theme 
or a communication arts theme; and several others. In addition, many of the 
magnet schools offer a variety of afterschool activities and clubs. This 
study did not not tackle the job of assessing each of these specialties. 
Instead, we studied just the academic gains of the magnet schools compared 
to the gains in a similar group of nonmagnet schools. The nonmagnet 
comparison schools and the strategy for selecting them are discussed in the 
appendix. 

We also compared the gains of transfer pupils to. nontransfer pupils because 
the transfer decision is on the minds of many prospective magnet school 
parents. In addition, we assessed the academic gains for each racial group 
in the magnet schools compared to their counterparts in the nonmagnet 
schools . 

We analyzed the reading progress of the spring 1986 third graders over their 
second and third grades, and the spring 1986 sixth graders over their prior 
four years in school, using reading and math tests routinely administered 
throughout MCPS. Hath gains were not atialyzed for the third graders because 
no adequate measure of math performance was available as a baseline in their 
first grade year. 



FINDINGS 

SIXTH GRADE CLASS OF '86 

The upper grades in the elementary magnet schools gave their pupils a sig- 
nificant boost in reading and math performance so that they outscored their 
nonmagnet peers who started out on par with them in the third grade. This 
positive magnet school effect appears to have benefited equally all four 
racial groups in math and all racial groups in reading except for the Asian 
pupils whose performance was already relatively high. 

The reading results in Exhibit 3.1 show that the magnet school pupils (both 
the transfer and the nontransfer groups) outgained the nonmagnet comparison 
group between fourth and sixth grade. At the beginning of the third grade, 
the magnet pupils scored roughly the same as the nonmagnet group; and their 
status relative to the nonmagnet group dropped very slightly over third and 
fourth grades. However, in the fifth and sixth grades, the magnet pupils 
made more progress in reading and finished the sixth grade ahead of the non- 
magnet group. 
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EXHIBIT 3.1 



Rt«dlng G«lns Across Four Yt«rs for M«gntc School 
Pupils Coapcred To Nonsagntc School Bcstline 
(B«s*lln« is s«c Co ztro for each yt«r.] 
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EXHIBIT 3.2 



Math Gains Across Four Years for Magnet School 
Pupils Conpared to Nonoagn^t School Baseline 
(Baseline Is set to zero for each year.) 
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Exhibits 3.1 and 3.2 show the scores of the magnet groups compared to the 
nonicagnet-nontransfcr group for each time point. While all pupils gain In 
their absolute reading performance over time, the main Interest here is 
dl f f erences in gains between magnet and nonmagnet groups. Thus, we have 
arbitrarily set the nonmagnet group's average to zero at each time point, 
and plotted the magnet group against that flat baseline,^ even though In 
reality the nonmagnet students also made substantial gains. On these 
charts, then, an upward- sloping line means that the magnet group gained more 
than the nonmagnet group. 

The results In Exhibit 3,2 show that the magnet transfer and nontransfer 
groups both made more progress in math between the third and sixth grades. 
By the sixth grade, the magnet group far outscored the nonmagnet group, 



We standardized pupil scores relative to the nonmagnet group, using a mean 
of zero and a standard deviation of 1.0. 
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even though they started the third grade at essentially tho same level as 
the nonaagnet average. (Intermediate grade levels were omitted from this 
analysis because too few pupils had a coaplete set of pretest, posttest. and 
intermediate test scores.) 



The longitudinal reading and math scores were also analyzed for racial 
differences in the magnet school effects. That is, the gains of each of the 
four major racial groups in the magnet schools were compared to the gains of 
their respective counterparts in the nonaagnet schools. We found no racial 
differences in the magnet school e 3ct on math. The positive effect of 
magnet schools on math gains was g ;*rally the same across all four racial 
groups . 

There were, however, minor differences in the magnet school effect on 
reading gains. The positive magnet school effect on reading gains over the 
four-year period was generally the same for black, white, and Hispanic 
pupils. However, the Asian pupils, who in third grade already scored rela- 
tively higher than their nonmagnet peers, maintained their relative lead but 
did not gain more than their nonmagnet Asian comparison group. 

These racial differences in the magnet school effect on reading gains are 
shown below in Exhibit 3.3 where the gains of each racial group in the 
magnet schools are plotted against their respective counterparts in the 
nonmagnet schools. The baseline in Exhibit 3.3 represents the average 
reading scores for the combined magnet and nonmagent sample at each time 
point. Once again, even though reading scores improve over time, we have 
set the baseline to zero for each time point to highlight differences in 
gains; and upward-sloping lines indicate magnet- favoring gains. 

In addition to the group differences in gains. Exhibit 3.3 also shows where 
the racial groups scored compared to the sample mean.' For example, Asian 
and white pupils tended to score higher than the sample average. The sixth 
grade data points show where the magnet school groups finally scored 
relative to the combined magnet and nonmagnet school sample. For example, 
Hispanic pupils in magnet schools started the third grade below the sample 
average but ended the sixth grade above the sample mean. Also, white magnet 
school pupils had higher sixth grade scores than the other magnet school 
groups . 
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EXHIBIT 3.3 



Th« Magnet School Effect on Four-year Reading 
Gains for Different Racial Groups 
(Lines sloping upward show an advantage in ugnet 
school gains relative to the nonoagnet biseline group.] 
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The analysis of reading gains in the second and third grade shows a more 
mixed picture than the sixth grade results. The magnet transfer pupils 
scored higher than the nonmagnet comparison group at the end of the first 
grade; and with a slight but insignificant drop relative to the nonmagnet 
group, they maintained their relative advantage through the third grade. 
However, the nontransf erring magnet pupils, while scoring at about the same 
level as their nonmagnet peers in the first grade, progressed slower so that 
by the end of the third grade they were behind the nonmagnet group in 
reading by a small but statistically significant margin. These results are 
shown below in Exhibit 3.4. [No analysis for the third grade math scores is 
reported here since there were no adequate baseline measures of math in the 
first grade. ] 
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EXHIBIT 3.4 



Reading Gains Across Two Years for Magnet School Pupils Compared 
to Nonnagnet Pupils Who Remained in Their Neighborhood Schools 
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We also analyzed the third grade data for race differences in the magnet 
school effects on reading gains. No statistically significant racial 
differences were found. 
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SUMMARY 



The findings show significant academic benefits in the upper grades of the 
aagnet schools after pupils have generally been exposed to the magnet pro- 
gram for a longer period. And there is soae evidence from the analysis of 
reading gains that the aagnet programs in the last two years boosted scores 
aore than in the prior years. Such gains nay be related to the fact, cited 
In Voluae 1 cf this report, that program implementation was higher in many 
aagnet schools within the last two years. 

The positive magnet school effects on reading and math gains were generally 
similar across all racial groups in the upper grades. The only exception 
was that the Asian pupils in aagnet schools who already outscored their 
nonaagnet school peers in the third grade maintained their relative 
advantage with no significant change over four years. 



In the lower eleaentary grades, the findings on reading gains were mixed; 
that is, aagnet school effects on reading differed between transferring and 
nontransf erring pupils. Pupils transferring into aagnet schools already 
scored higher than their nonmagnet comparison group at the outset, and they 
aaintained their relative advantage through the third grade with no 
significant change. However, aagnet pupils attending their neighborhood 
schools progressed at a slower pace in reading than did the nonmagnet 
coaparison group. 

There were no significant racial differences in the magnet school effect on 
reading gains in the lower grades. 

The positive aagnet school effects cited here for the older students were 
not found in earlier evaluations of magnet programs in MCPS. It may be that 
improved aagnet programs account for some of this finding in the upper 
cohort, but such an effect was not observed in the lower cohort. It may 
also be that the magnet programs are stronger in the upper elementary grades 
relative to the nonmagnet schools, since the upper elementary group showed 
no relative gains on the nonmagnet group in the lower grades but did show 
greater gains in the upper grades. It is important for future studies that 
the cumulative effects of annual gains be assessed when the gains ^for any 
single year may be too small to register significance. 

We should also add that the basic academic scores used here offer only a 
partial coverage of the diversity of topics and the richness of the magnet 
program activities. In the last several years pupils in the various magnet 
schools have produced nationally recognized videotape shows, visited the 
President of the United States, performed in the Kennedy Center, produced 
daily radio shows for broadcast within the school, attracted several grants 
from national sponsors for their curricultim, and conducted many other 
activities within the school and community, all designed to support the 
academic and social growth of the pupils. It is difficult to quantify the 
tsngible effects of such activities, but they are an important part of the 
magnet school attractions. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PARENT INVOLVEKENT AND SATISFACTION 



BACKGROUND 

It is iaportant to detcniine whether or not aagnet programs produce greater 
parental satisfaction with the schools, since school reputation is a big 
factor in magnet school interest. Parent involvement is also important to 
magnet schools, as is the question of whether parents of transferring pupils 
become less involved because of greater distance from the schools . To 
address such issues, a parent telephone interview was incoxrporated into the 
aagnet school evaluation. 

The data reported here are taken from a xepresentatlve sample of 1,080 
magnet, and nbnmagnet school parents interviewed in a survey in the spring of 
1985 ♦ The 14 magnet schools and the 13 nonmagnet schools included in the 
sample, as well as the nonmagnet selection criteria, are discussed in the 
appendix. The analyses reveal important group differences on certain 
questions, and some results on parent satisfaction obtained most recently 
have remained largely unchanged from similar surveys going back five years 
earlier. 

We review first the level of parent involvement in the magnet and nonmagnet 
schools, and then discuss parent satisfaction with the school programs and 
their attitudes concerning the school's racial composition. Since both 
aagnet and nonmagnet schools were included in the survey, the results 
examine comparisons between these groups as well as between race groups and 
those transferring their children versiis those whose children remain in 
their neighborhood schools. 



FINDINGS 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 

Magnet and nonmagnet parents are both h^jhly involved in their schools as 
indicated by partiicipation rates in such activities as talks with teachers 
or staff (92 percent), visits to the classroom (75 percent), PTA meetings 
(73 percent), and volunteer work in the school (47 percent). (The participa- 
tion rate here means that parents did the activity at least once during the 
school year.] Parents of transferring pupils tend to be more involved with 
their schools, particularly with volunteer work, and white parents tend to 
be more involved than minority parents . These general findings are 
summarized below in Exhibit 4.1, showing the average nximbers of these four 
activities in which the various groups participated. 

The generally high levels of contact with schools and staff suggest that 
both magnet and nonmagnet parents are very interested in their children's 
schools. However, certain subgroups of parents appear more active in 
specific activities in the magnet schools than in the nonmagnet schools. 
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EXHIBIT 4.1 



Average Nuaber of Different School Involvements Reported 
by Parents for Racial Groups, Magnet -Nonmagnet Groups, 
and School Transfer-Nontransfer Groups 
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For example, parents who transfer their children into a magnet school tend 
to do more volunteer work (48 percent) than do parents who transfer their 
children into noniaagnet schools (37 percent). It is likely that the parents 
interested in seeking a magnet school program for their child are also 
interested in working with the school program they choose, at least more so 
than their nonmagnet counterparts. This may be due in part the the program 
attractions found in the magnet schools. Alongside these magnet- favoring 
differences in volunteer work, it may be noted that school volunteer parti- 
cipation is still higher among white parents (55 percent), either magnet or 
nonmagnet, than it is among minority group parents (35 percent). 

Another example of how magnet schools produce different effects on different 
types of parents can be seen in the number of visits to the school and 
staff. For example, as shown below in Exhibit 4.2, white parents whose 
children transferred to magnet schools visit school more than any of the 
other parent groups. [Exhibit 4.2 tallies the niimber of different types of 
visits for talking with teachers, visiting the classroom, or attending a PTA 
meeting. ) Thus , either magnet schools somehow increase white parents ' 
interest in school visits, or magnet schools attract white transfer parents 
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who are already themselves aore Interested in visiting the school. The 
latter condition is nore likely because, among the nontransf erring parents, 
visits \^o the school are low^r for aagnet parents than nonnagnet parents. 

4^^^4^ words, those parents most interested in schools, or those most 
willing and able to transfer their children to a school of their choice, are 
•ore likely to be able to visit their children's schools during the year 
and, as suggested above, to be able to volunteer for work in the school. 



EXHIBIT A. 2 

Number of Different Types of School Visits 
[talk with teacher, visit class, attend PTA] 
Which Parents Reported for Magnet and Non«agnet 
Groups Among White and Minority Group Parents 
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PARENTAL SATISFACTION WITH SCHOOLS 



Satisfa ction vjth School Programs. Both the nagnct and nonmagnet school 
parents give their schools a strong B+ on a "report card." These recent 
grades are up slightly for the nonaagnet group since the 1980 aagnet school 
evaluation, as shown below in Exhibit 4.3, but the aagnet group's aarks have 
remained high. 

Parents were asked to give their schools a "report card grade" in several 
areas such as: 



o Basic skills o Critical thinking, problem solving 

o Safe and orderly atmosphere o Attention to individual child 

o Special programs for Individ- o General student behavior 

ual talents, abilities or needs o An overall aark for everything 

These items were also included on the 1984 pilot study and the 1980 magnet 

school study. Ve calculated a Grade Point Average (GPA) based on the over- 
all mark for everything. 



EXHIBIT 4.3 

Grade Point Average for Schools Reported by 
Magnet, Nonaagnet, and General MCPS Parents 
(4.0 - Straight A) 



1981-80 1983-84 1985-86 

Magnet Schools 3.36 3.40 3.40 

Nonmagnet Schools 3.21 3.40 3.39 



Other details of the GPA scores, in Exhibit 4.4 below, show equally high 
satisfaction in both the transfer and the nontransfer groups of parents. 
Regarding racial differences, Asians (3.50) and Hispanics (3.44) report 
higher satisfaction with schools than blacks (3.37) and whites (3.32) by a 
statistically significant margin. In that sense, race differences in parent 
satisfaction parallel the racial differences in pupil attitudes toward 
school reported above in Chapter 2. 



EXHIBIT 4.4 



Grade Point Average" for Their Schools Which Parents 
Report for Magnet -Nonmagnet Groups, -Racial Groups, 
and School Transfer^Nontransfer Groups 
[4.0 - Straight A] 
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Also, the white parents who, as noted above, reported highest levels of 
school involvement also reported the lowest GPA rating of their schools 
(although their GPA rating is, of course, relatively high.) It may be that 
those most familiar with the schools and most interested in the program are 
also most willing to voice any concerns they may have about the schools. 

Opinions About School Minority Composition . Parents are generally satisfied 
(75 percent) with the extent of their ethnic group's integration level in 
their schools. And this type of opinion is shared relatively evenly among 
all ethnic groups (Asians, 74 percent; blacks, 77 percent; whites, 76 
percent; and Hispanics, 71 percent), as well as among the transfer parents 
(72 percent) and the nontransfer parents (77 percent). The reports above on 
school GPA reflect general satisfaction with the "quality" component, and 
the findings here reflect general satisfaction with the "integration" compo- 
nent of the magnet schools' quality integrated theme. 



These findings come from a questionnaire item which msked parents: "In your 
child's school would you say there are {too many; too few; or about the 
right number) of children of your ethnic type?" Only 5 percent of the 
parents responded "too many,," and about 19 percent answered "too few." 
Taken- together, those two responses represent sotp/e type of dissatisfaction 
with their ethnic group's representation in thr^ school. The remaining 76 
percent who responded "about right" thus represent parents who are generally 
satisfied with their ethnic group's representation, or their integration 
level, in the school. 

While the overall satisfaction levels are high, there are differences of 
opinion across racial groups between «agnet and nonmagnet schools. For 
example. Exhibit 4,5 below shows that among the magnet school parents, 
blacks appear particularly satisfied (85 percent) with their racial group's 
representation in their schools. However, among the other-racial groups, 
satisfaction is lower for magnet parents than nonmagnet parents. Another 
finding discussed below points to a possible reason for tliis result. 



EXHIBIT 4.5 

Percentage of Parents Reporting Satisfaction with 
Their Ethnic Group's Representation (or Integration Level) 
in Their Schools for Magnet -Nonmagnet Groups, Racial Groups, 
and School Transfer-Nontransfer Groups 




The ov«r«ll results show generally high levels of perentel setlsfectlon with 
their schools' Integration levels, but It Is aore aeenlngful to compere the 
schools' actual integration levels to the parents' satl«f action with school 
Integration. Exhibit 4.6 shows that the higher the alnorlty coaposltlon of 
the school, the aore satisfied black parents are with their racial group's 
representation In the school and the less satisfied white parents are with 
their own racial group's representation. (Only data for black or white 
parents are presented since too few Asian or Hispanic parents were available 
within each of the school-alnorlty-conposltlon groupings. These data 
Include 26 schools ranging In ainorlty composition froa 17 to 91 percent.] 



EXHIBIT 4.6 

Percentage of Black Parents and White Parents 
Reporting Satisfaction with Their Ethnic Group's 
Representation (or Integration Level) In Their Schools 
for Schools with Different Minority Compositions 
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These profiles of satisfaction suggest fetilings of the sane-racial affinity 
among the black and the white parents reminiscent of the snail tendency 
among children to choose the same-race friends reported above in Chapter 2. 
Sinae the magnet schools tended to have somewhat higher minority 
compositions Chan the nonnagnct schools in this survey, the magnet school 
blacks tended to report more satisfaction with their schools' integration 
levels than did the nonmagnot school blacks. On the other hand, given the 
lower minority compositions of the nonmagnet school*, the white nonnagnet 
parents tended to report higher satisfaction with th«ir schools' integration 
levels. This condition may explain much of the pattern noted above in 
Exhibit 4,6, 

These parental attitudes may be important for magnet school planning. 
First, the profile for whites suggests an increasing resistance to movement 
into higher*minority schools. If magnet programs are to be located in high- 
minority schools, then their program attractions must be strong enough to 
overcome the tendency among some majority group parents to select or remain 
with lower-minority schools. 

Second, the profile for black parents suggests that they become increasingly 
dissatisfied with their racial group's representation as the school's 
minority composition decreases. If magnet programs were to be located in 
low-minority schools, a practice not found in MCPS, then such programs may 
encounter some resistance in recruiting black students. 

What these results do not tell us Is how Important this source of satisfac- 
tion is for parents contemplating a school transfer for their child. The 
profiles of satisfaction discussed here suggest that a more precise survey 
of this topic may be helpful for future racial balance and magnet program 
planning. 



SUMHARY 

The elementary school parents surveyed here report generally high 
satisfaction with their schools across the board. Parental satisfaction 
with the nonmagnef: school programs has increased over a five-year period so 
that it is now on par with satisfaction in the magnet schools. Parents are 
generally satisfied with their respective racial group's integration levels 
in the schools, but at the same time there is a tendency for black parents 
to be more saCisfisd with their representation in the high-minority schools 
and for white parents to be more satisfied with their representation in the 
low-minority schools. 

Parents are generally involved in their schools , since about half of the 
parents in magnet and nonmagnet schools report doing volunteer work in their 
schools, particularly the white parents. And, almost all parents report at 
least visiting the school to talk with teachers or staff. 

Putting together the findings on satisfaction and Involvement, it appears 
that the magnet schools are working toward their two most important goals- - 
school racial balance and expanded parental choice among school programs- -by 
attracting that subgroup of white parents who are Interested and informed 
about school programs, are more willing to voice dissatisfaction with 
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aspects of their schools (either aagnet or nonamgnet), and are »ore willing 
to get Involved In working with the school prograas. 

Also, the fact that satisfaction levels In the nonnagnet schools are up over 
that found five years earlier say aean that It nay be aore difficult for 
aagnet schools to recruit froa a large group of parents Interested In 
leaving their neighborhood schools. And, this w%y be particularly true 
among Asian and Hispanic parents where the satisfaction levels are the 
highest. 
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APPENDIX A-1 



SCHOOL SAMPLE AND MEASURES FOR THE NONACADEMIC ANALYSES 



SAMPLE 

Pupil outcomes were studied in two groups of pupils: those who passed from 
first grade in 1983 to third by spring 1986 and those who entered fourth 
grade in 1983 and progressed to sixth grade in spring 1986, The nonacaderaic 
analyses focused on the school attitude data, the teacher ratings, and the 
pupil friendship data froB the spring of 1986. The schools and number of 
pupils included in this sample are listed below in Table Al.l. Since 
complete data on all questionnaires and teacher ratings were not obtained 
from a_l pupils, the number of cases in any given analysis varied slightly 
depending upon which measure was analysed. 



EXHIBIT Al.l 

Sample of Magnet Schools and Pupils Tested in 
Grades 3 and 6 for Nonacademic Analyses 



GRADE LEVEL: Percent 
3rH ■ 6th Total Minority 



AREA 1 SCHOOLS: 












Piney Branch 




100 


100 


60 


.0 


Takoma Park 


68 




68 


61 


.8 


E. Silver Spring. . . 


43 




43 


55 


.8 




59 


53 


112 


58 


.0 


Oak View 


45 


48 


93 


40 


.9 


Rolling Terrace. . . . 


22 


36 


58 


74 


.1 


Highland View 


35 


52 


87 


56 


.3 


New Hampshire 














33 




33 


84 


.8 


Forest Knolls 


41 


39 


80 


31 


.3 


AREA 2 SCHOOLS: 












Chevy Chase 


45 


67 


112 


26 


8 


N. Chevy Chase 


54 


42 


96 


60 


4 


Rock Creek Forest. . 


29 


29 


58 


58. 


6 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


474 


466 


940 


50. 


4 
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MEASURES 



Attitudes Toward School 

Pupil Attitudes toward school were assessed with the My Life at School scale 
(MLS). This 19-itea, multiple -choice questionnaire was adapted frois the 
Quality of School Life Scale (QSL) from Johns Hopkins University. Based on 
earlier evaluation studies with the QSL in MCPS, we modified several items 
and the responses to make them more appropriate for the younger pupils. The 
QSL was composed of three subscales: attitude toward school, attitude 
toward class work, and teacher-pupil relationships. Our earlier analyses 
showed that these three scores were higlily related. Thus, only a single 
score representing the pupil's global attitude toward school was used in the 
My Life at School analysis. The 19 items are included below in Exhibit 



We derived The MLS total score by taking the sue of the item responses and 
dividing by the number of items to which the pupil responded. For this 
purpose, the true/false items were scored with a value of (1) for choices 
unfavorable to school and a value of (4) for the choices favoring school. 
The four-point multiple choice items were coded with a value from (1) 
through (4) with (4) representing the response most favorable to school. 
The average item response score thus provides the following general 
interpretation: 



Al.2. 



(4) 

Very favorable 
toward school 



(3) 
Likes 
school 



(2) 
Lukewarm 
toward school 



(1) 
Dislikes 
school 
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• <« MY HIE il SCaOOL »> * 

• « 

• tud Mch qucttloo artfully. Then dtcldt vhlch 4C8v«r If cloctac to • 

• ¥h« you think. Circle the letter next to yo»ir choice, leacsber ~ • 

• this it oot a test. There are ao •right' or **vron|' aotvers, Ve Juat • 

• \iant to know what you think about your life at achool, a 

• a 



1, I hope achool next year vlll be 
like it id tbia year. 

i« True 
I. Palae 

2, Koat of the vork I do in claaa 
if isportant to ae« 

A, True 

B. False 

3« Mjf teachers have a way with atudents 
that aakes ae like ay teachers, 

i« True 
I. Palae 

^« Most of the tiae I do oot vaot 
to go to achool, 

A, True 
I. Palae 



7, I doD*t like achool very auch 
this year, 

A« True 
l« False 

8« Host of ay teachers really 
liateo to tfhat I have to aay* 

A, True 

B, False 

9, I hardly ever do anything very 
exciting io class, 

A, True 

B, False 

10, I ca uaually happy to be la 

school, 

A, True 

B, False 



5, A lot of times 1 vish the class 
vould oot end so soon, 

A, True 

B, Falae 



6, Most of ay teachera vant ae to 
do things their way and not ay ovn 
vay, 

A« True 
B, False 



11, Most of ay teachers do not like 
ae to ask a lot of questions during 
the leaaoQ, 

A, True 

B, False 

12, In class I often count the 
ainutes until it ends, 

A, True 

B, Falae 



« cm » 



13* Vbcn 1 think of going to •chool, 

A. I alsott alvayt look forvcrd to 
It* 

»• 1 u»u«lly look forward to it. 
C. I look forvard to it onet in 
avhllc. 

I hardly evar look forvard ko it. 



17. The things I get to vork on in 
•oat of aj claaaaa ara 

A. A real vaata of tlaa. 

!• Mot fery intaraatiog to es. 

C. OlC-ichool vork ia achool work. 

D. Intereating to m. 



I think that othar klda in mj 
claaa want aa to do vail ia ay 
school vork 

A. Alaoat all the tiaa. 
I. Onca in avhile. 

C. Mot vary often . 

D. Hardly avar. 



18. Tha Kbool and I «ra Ilka 

A. Eaamlea, va don't g^t along. 
Strasgara, va hardly knov aa«h 
othar. 

C. Friends, aoaatiaaa. 

D. last friends, va gat along 
graat. 



15. Vhan I have soaething on ay aind 
to say to ay teachers, 1 can 

A. Hardly ever say it. 
!• Say it onca in awhile. 

C. Uaually aay it. 

D. Alaost always aay it. 



19. Vhei I vork hard in claaa, ay 
taachera 

A. Usually tall aa I aa doing well 

B. Soaetiacs tell aa I aa doing OK 
C* Do aoc a^y auch. 

D. Bardlj aver aotica ae. 



16. Vhan I an doing ay work in claaa, 

A. 1 enjoy it alaoat all the tiae. 

I usually enjoy it. 
C. I enjoy it once in awhile. 
D» I hardly ever enjoy it. 



Teacher Ratings 

Tcacbers were asked to rat^ each of their pupils on the following two items: 

1. Rate the pupil's likely overall perfomance on next year's course 
content (circle the number of the scale appropriate to each student): 



(1) Likely to fail 

(2) Likely to do poorly 

(3) Likely to do about average 

(4) Likely to do above average 

(5) Likely to do very well 

2. Rate the pupil's cooperation: 

(1) Continually disrupts classroom; unable to 
inhibit responses 

(2) Frequently demands attention; often speaks 
out of turn 

(3> Waits his/her turn; average for age 

(4) Cooperates well; above average 

(5) Cooperates without adult encouragement 
excellent 

The teacher's estimate of how well the pupil would do on next year's course 
work was taken as a measure of teacher expectations. However, the raw score 
was not analysed as an expectation measure. Rather, the scores were 
adjusted statistically for the pupils' concurrent reading performance 
scores. The correlation between reading performance and Item 1 was .54 and 
Item 2, .28. We interprettcd the adjusted rating scores as the attitudinal 
component of the teacher expectation apart from the pupil's actual 
performance level. 



Pupil Friendship Choices 

We gave pupils an alphabetized roster of the students in their same grade 
level in the school, and asked them to check as many names as apply to the 
following three questions: 

(1) This kid is a good friend of mine, 

(2) I sit close to this kid in class. 

(3) I work with this kid in class. 
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Respi^usts to the friendship item were mnmlysed for this report to 
provide each pupil with the following scores:^ 

Gref arlouyn^}!! > The total number of pupils chosen as friends 

Interracial f regarlousneas! The total nujiber of other-race 
pupils chosen as friends 

Popularltv; The total number of times the pupil was chosen as a 
friend by others 

Interracial p9P"l^rUy; The total number of times the pupil was 
chosen as a friend by other- race classmates 

In addition, the racial composition of the pupil's grade level was recorded 
from the roster* 

Several of the outcomes from the analysis replicate the results from other 
studies, and such replication contributes to the validity of findings from 
this study. For exai^le, boys in elementary school typically have larger 
friendship networks than do girls. In this study, boys in the third and 
sixth grcde magnet school sample were more gregarious than girls; that is, 
they chose more friends (boys average - 5.15; girls - 3.19). And, boys were 
more popular than girls; that is, they were chosen as friends more times on 
the average (5.22) than were girls (2.49). Some researchers attribute iuch 
findings to the larger group natur© of boys' games and sports compared to 
many of the girls' activities. 

Other research indicates that friendship circles expand during the elemen- 
tary school years, and this was also fouiid in the magnet school analysis. 
Sixth graders tended to be more gregsirious (average - 4.6 friend choices) 
than were the 'third graders (average - 3.9), and sixth graders were also' 
more popular (4.4 times chosen) than were the third graders (average of 3,6 
times chosen). 

On another point of similarity, this analysis found, as had many other 
studies of elementary school children, that most of the friendship choices 
were for same-sex classmates. For the magnet school sample as a whole, 75 
percent named no friends of the opposite sex; and almost 90 percent named 
either one or no friends of the other sex. 

On a topic "not covered In other research, this analysis Indicated that 
pupils transferlng Into the school named somewhat more friends (average - 
4.7) than did the nontransferlng pupils (average - 4.1). Also, transfer 
pupils tended to be more popular (average - 4.3 times chosen) than the 
nontransfer pupils (average -3.9). Thus, pupils transferlng into magnet 
schools apparently experience no long-term social Isolation as^a result of 
their move. 



1. The authors are grateful to Dr. Nancy Karwelt for providing the computer 
program used to score the friendship choice data and to Dr, Joyce Epstein 
for her recommendations on the selection and Interpretation of the 
sociometrlc items used here. Drs. Karwelt and Epstein are on the staff of 
the Center for Social Organization of Schools, The Johns Hopkins University. 



APPENDIX A- 2 



TECHNICAL NOTES ON THE ACADEMIC SAMPLE. MEASURES AND ANALYSES 



ACADEMIC MEASURES 



Academic gains were analyzed for two groups of pupils, the third grade and 
the sixth grade classes of 1986. We adopted the Criterion- referenced Test 
for Reading (CRT-R), routinely administered systeawlde to pupils at year's 
end, as one measure for this analysis. Also, the Criterion- referenced Test 
for Math (CRT-M) was similarly adopted for use in this study. Using these 
measures for the evaluation study avoided an additional testing burden in 
the magnet schools. Also, since these measures are used systemwide, a 
nonmagnet comparison group was readily available to the study at no extra 
cost. 

The CRT*R scores were available for the lower grade level from the spring of 
their first grade ye^^c and the spring of their third grade year. Thus, the 
academic gains analysis examined the two-year, intervening period. Math 
scores were not systematically administered to the first graders and thus no 
academic gains In math were analyzed for the lower grade level. 

For the upper grade level, the California Achievement Tests (CAT) scores in 
reading and math administered to them In the fall of their third grade yer.r 
were used as the baseline scores for a fo\ir-year academic gains analysis. 
Data from the CAT were available for more pupils than was true of the CRT 
measures from third grade. 

Using the systemwide CRT scores as the outcome measures provided some econo* 
mles noted above but also incurred several unanticipated' disadvantages which 
became apparent over the course of the three-year study. Not all pupils in a 
given grade level were administered the same level of the CRT-R. Some were 
•down-tested* (given a CRT-R for a lower grade level), and a few were -up- 
tested." Down- testing was largely (although not exclusively) practiced in 
the schools or classes where pupils were judged to be working below grade 
level in reading. Since scores frora two different grad^ levels of the CRT-R 
cannot be directly comparec^, we developed a modified CRT-R scale to 
represent pupils' cumulative levels of achievement' in reading across the 
grade levels. 

For this modification, pupils were given credit for passing all the items on 
all CRT-R levels below the one they were administered, and then the items 
passed on their overrent test were added to that total of lower-level items. 
The modified scale for the CRT-R test correlated well with itself -across 
years (between .45 and .76 depending upon tim» points) and correlated veil 
with the California Achievement Tests reading scores (between .64 and .66 
depending upon time points). Using this modified reading scale, the scores 
derived from different CRT levels administered within the same classroom or 
school were combined to increase the number of pupils available for the 
analysis. 
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MAGNET AND NONMAGNET SCHOOL SAMPLE 



For each of the third and sixth grade groups we selected a set of nonmagnet 
schools as the comparison group for academic gains. We used two selection 
criteria for matching the nonmagnet schools: (1) the percentage of pupils 
tested on- grade -level with the CRT-R in spring 1986; and (2) the school mean 
CAT total score of the sixth grade class when they were in third grade. The 
results of this selection process are summarized below in Table A2.1. 

Table A2.1 

Comparability of Magnet and Nonmagnet Schools 
In Percentage of Pupils Tested On- level with CRT 
. And Mean Third Grade CAT Score of the Sixth Grade Group 



Percentage of Pupils Tested On- level: CAT 
In Grade 3 In Grade 6 Total 



% n « % n - Mean 



MAGNET SCHOOLS 



Chevy Chase 


90 


53 


77 


62 


72.6 


N. Chevy Chase 


59 


39 


71 


45 


61.5 


Takoma Park 


56 


53 


* 


* 


* 


E. Silver Spring. . . 


56 


41 




* 


* 


Pine Crest 


99 


70 


99 


67 


56.9 


Oak View 


64 


34 


69 


41 


62.6 


Rolling Terrace. . . . 


81 


34 


43 


21 


58.9 


Rock Creek Forest. . 


67 


22 


74 


26 


58.9 


Highland View 


85 


39 


75 


43 


52.1 


New Hampshire 












Estates 


89 


40 


* 


* 


* 


Forest Knolls 


68 


36 


64 


36 


65.8 


TOTAL GROUP 


74 


461 


73 


341 


61.7 



NONMAGNET SCHOOLS 



Clarksburg 


7?. 


48 


55 


29 


57 


.3 


DuFief 


93 


70 


76 


68 


74 


.0 


Burtonsville 


74 


55 


54 


45 


66 


.3 


Bethesda 


51 


32 


64 


35 


64 


.1 


We stover 


64 


43 


77 


58 


64 


1 


Washington Grove. . . 


77 


48 


81 


72 


51 


5 


Watkins Mill 


80 


55 


79 


55 


57 


.9 


Highland 


89 


57 


* 


* 




* 


Weller Road 


69 


46 


65 


46 


56 


0 


Wheaton Woods 


70 


56 


64 


49 


59. 


6 


Rock View 


66 


33 


* 


* 




* 


TOTAL GROUP 


74 


543 


71 


457 


61. 


3 



* No pupils in this grade level were included in the sample. 
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Th« s«l«ction proctdurt productd a coapatAbU s«t of nonaagnet schools for 
th« Acadenlc inalysls. For th« third gradt cohort, tht proportion tested 
on level vlth the CRT ves .74 in the ugnet schools end .74 in the nonaagnet 
schools. In the sixth grede cohort, these figures were .73 end .71, respec* 
tively. Both ugnet end nonaegnet schools everaged about 61 NCE points on 
the sixth graders' CAT total scores adiilnlstered when they were third 
graders. 



LONGITUDIMAL ANALYSIS METHOD 

The aethod for ^e longitudinal analysis reported In Chapter 3 was developed 
by Thoaas Ferb.^ Briefly, regression equations are calculated to estlmdte 
the magnet-nonaagnet school difference in four-year gains (third through 
sixth grade) and the aagnet- nonaagnet difference In tvo-year gains (fifth 
through sixth grade). These two-year and four-year differences In gains were 
converted to SO units and expressed In teras of the sixth grade reading 
score. The sixth grade data point for each group was plotted froa their 
respective observed scores, and then the fall third grade data point for 
each group was calculated by subtracting the group's four-year gains from 
their sixth grade data points. Siailarly, the spring fourth grade data 
points were plotted by subtracting each group's gain of the last two years 
froa their observed sixth grade data points. In this aanner the longitud- 
inal pattern of gains was plotted for the aagnet group relative to the 
nonaagnet group. 



2, Ferb, Thoaas. (1975) An InteCla Analysis of Longitudinal Follow Through/ 
Non- follow Through Site Uvel Differences in Acadeaic Achievement. In 
Education as Experimentation: A Planngd Vay fA^^lon Model. Vol, IIB> Mono> 
fraphs and Appendices > Cambridge, Mass.: Abt Associates Inc. 
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MAGNET AND NONMAGNET SCHOOL SAMPLE FOR PARENT INTERVIEWS 



All 14 eleaentary magnet schools In Area 1 and Area 2 were included in the 
parent interview saaple. Thirteen nonnagnet schools were selected from the 
school attendance zones close to the magnet schools under the assumption 
that such schools would be the most likely sources of nonnagnet transfers 
.Into the magnet schools. As shown below in Table A3, 1, the nonmagnet 
schools have a soaewhat lower ainority composition in this sample of parents 
(average of 32,5 percent) compared to the magnet school parent group 
(average of 43.0 percent). 

The parent sample was stratified by grade and race .within each school. 
Since the school transfer issue was important to the analysis, and most 
transfer requests are submitted for pupils in the lower grade levels, we 
included parents of kindergarteners in the sample. In addition, parents of 
second and fifth graders were selected since they matched the grade levels 
of the cohorts of pupils being assessed for this evaluation. This selection 
alloued for the potential matchitsg of parent and pupil data. The results of 
thc^se selection procedures produced the sample of schools and respondents 
listed below in Table A3.1. 

Telephone interviewers wera recruited and trained in the interview 
procedures, and the interviewers included native speakers of Spanish, Viet- 
namese, Chinese, and Fcrsi to call minority group parents when necessary. A 
copy of the parent questionnaire is included at the end of this appendix. 
Interviewers were given a roster of telephone numbers blocked by race and 
gradG within each school, and quotas uere assigned for each block to produce 
proportional sampling across grades and racial groups. 



N 
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EXHIBIT A3.1 



Siaple of Parents Interviewed in Magnet 
and Nonaagnet Schools by Grade 



KNDG. GD 2 GD 5 TOTAL PERCENT 

MINORITY 

n- n- n n- % 



MAGNET SCHOOLS: 



Chevy Chase 


* 


20 . 


17 


37 


40 


.5 


East Silver Spring. 


26 


26 


* 


52 


42 


.3 


Forest Knolls 


14 


18 


18 


50 


32 


.0 


Highland View 


13 


19 


16 


48 


47 


.9 


Montgomery Knolls . . 


26 


20 




46 


32 


.6 


Mew Haopshlre 














Estates 


21 


20 


* 


41 


51 


.2 


North Chevy Chase . . 


* 


* 


21 


21 


57 


.1 


O-h View 


16 


19 


20 


55 


38 


.2 


Pine Crest 


* 


* 


19 


19 


52 


.6 




* 


* 


32 


32 


50 


.0 


Rock Creek Forest. . 


15 


15 


12 


42 


38 


.1 


Rolling Terrace. . . . 


26 


18 


17 


61 


50 


.8 


Roseaary Hills 


21 


21 


* 


42 


35 


.7 




5 


24 


It 


29 


48 


.3 


TOTAL GROUP 


183 


220 


172 


575 


. 43 


.0 



NONMAGNET SCHOOLS " 



Bells Mill 


10 


17 


14 


41 


39 


.0 




11 


24 


12 


47 


29 


.8 


Bradley Hills 


8 


11 


* 


19 


21 


.1 




24 


16 


13 


53 


35 


.8 




13 


13 


15 


41 


26 


.8 


Kenslngton-Pkwd. . . . 


12 


9 


7 


28 


14 


.3 


Oakland Terrace .... 


16 


16 


16 


48 


39 


.6 


tfllllaa T. Page. . . . 


15 


12 


■ 15 


42 


38 


.1 


Somerset 


* 


13 


18 


31 


41 


.9 




16 


11 


13 


40 


35 


.0 


Strathnore 


13 


13 


14 


40 


40 


.0 


Westbrook 


10 


11 


15 


36 


19 


.4 


Wyngate 


14 


10 


15 


39 


28 


.2 


TOTAL GROUP 


162 


176 


167 


505 


32 


.5 



Grade level not sampled In this school. 
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• KllP, I Ml ¥ t«C iCitCOnAT COUMtf rwKU ICnOOi I • 

• K^taCtT ¥ ClUCAtlOm KCOUlYUUITf . 1 Afl iHTCftVlCilil MIClTg |f • 

• ClCiCtTUT KMOQl CMllHCt |l tCiYIOnOV CduaYf . fQuK TflCMOtC igMCI • 

• i4S Hiicm scicctci riOM i iiti ¥ tciCNOiC Mumciis m tmc cutmi • 

• ¥nti. If THIS TMC ICSIHiCC ¥ ••(MPil i nattl^ • 

• U *at*.^ My, I'R S0«IT, MOM tUMlCI. lOOI-lfC. • 

• «il m TK MKHT ift MAIIIM IT (MUH^ • 

• 11 tlf, MT I nUU mu IITW (fvpit 'i) PAlCHTt^ • 

• U ClitlMt • . • • 

• TMC PUIPOU Of TNll IITCIVICI It TO mif m 6CM00US VSASS eon AOCUT • 

• IMT PMCtTf TMIHC Of TuC tCNOOCt. TOUd OPlKlOllS MC IKPOITMIT TO M« « 

• Ml TQUt ilSiCIf illl H STIICTlf COOniCOTUt. MY «C MK TOU A fCl • 

• MSTIOor • 



ttviNti %9i r%9fi Ctrl fraln tl A» l» C» l« at f f«f t^t ^allty ■! tl«lf 
•ciMl MCI. Hm I vttfll liU yM« plt«ii« !• |lvt yaiir icHmI iMt rtf^irt 
c«rl fraiii la IHt ItllMiif irtii «i t ftai tlit» It yt«t 



1. ffftlt vtvtl yM tivt yMf 
tchMl fir luckiNi tut lAiic 
ailli «i ruliif AHi Mtk? 

2. 9I«I |riit yM flvt ytvr 

HkMl Itr iMClklil CfitlCAl 

UiikiH prHlM'Mlviif 

1 IM Mil yM frilt lit KkMl 
far A 

IM Mil yM frail ycvr 
M Ml liiiviiial? 



9. Nts «tuti yttt %rkU iU 0€li»ll 
M tht ftntral itttlMl Itkaviljr 
ia ickiil? 

4. Na« ■iuM yM fraia yMr aclMl 
<ar o'aviaiif lyactal ora«^a*t 
<ar iaaiviittAl t«lMta, aOili* 
tiaa f aaaie? 

7. I< y«li CMli yt«f iclMl 

jttit Ma frait lac avtrytliai, 
•aat frait •anil yt« fivt it? 



Ia« I «Mli Ilka la laav ia#afta«l t^ata laat araat ara la ra«« I aiH 
raal Uaaa araai lack la ya«» aai ya« r«la Uta m « tcala M l^tr*) 
iafart«it Uay ara U ya«. Ha *t* far taiail ani l«r lifltat ratiaf. 



I. Oi a uala al t ta 5» 
laaarlMl ii ta«ckii| a< kaiic 
ikilli^ 



t. Am iaf«rtaot it taackiaf a< 
crittcal tuiifciag a«i »ralla« 

10.la« iaaartaat la a aa<a aai 
arltfly laariiif aavirMaatt? 



tt.Nai itparUnl ia tla %t%—l'% at* 
laAlian la yavr clilO aa aa lilf 
viiual? 

12.M«« iaparlanl ii lha faaartl 
alulanl kaHavitr al ackaal? 

IS.Maa i«aarUiil ii prtviiiif tpt* 
cial ^raoraat fur iaiiviiual lal* 
anil. alilitiaa tr iaaia? 



MO MCaC M( SOl^ OTMH $V<91IOMt alOUT fOUO CHlLI't ICKOOl. 
M. tfatt thiU laaally Iraval la ac^aat? 
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11 Urn mck liaa laaa II laially laka far yt^r cHlli la Iraval la aclaott 



tf ala. ar laaa 
It la 20 aiatlaa 



1 21 la SO alaiUa Z 
I OvK 10 oiaalaa 4 
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!!, ta yaar ckili*! ukaat atvli !•« aay Ikara ar« • . C Taa aaay n)| Taa fta 

I2lt iTi Olaal Ua riflil aaalar alCSIl # • .cHitiraa al yaar aUaic fraM? 

17. MlK Kkoat lata yp$r clili play alU ,««C flaay iZU l«varal (21 1 ar 
ia ttl 1 playailaa ol aUar allalc fraapa? 
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1. IIIMI « Ml fMtl«r C. Vlfit « CU«« 

I. f|ti ti « tliCMr •t»»ir I. |« v«U*tMr MfP 

itiH «|«,t fMf cliill^ t. r«r Of tlMf riitM^ 



It. Rl«t TH fitltetf OlKSf ICfeMlf |yriA| IM Int tM MUMl M«rt 

H. (90 T| I. 99. ) t tit ( m . . « ) 

f«My flktr fclMtf^ 
Ont ttktr } 
t«f ftktrt S 
tlrtt tf Mff I 

3t« III yM triMltr yfur ckiU l«tf tkt tckMl IfM imi mtr KHMr 

ii (M Ti 1. 21 ) cflf • m 

m { lu • • • ) 

i. mi Ml Uit tlktr fcNffP (Cflf • Kkffl ii. i«fiif) 

I. By 111 yi« triMiltf yf«r cUtll? 
(cf4f lirtl rMffii) 
2I.|«3« (cflf ffCful riifii) 
it%49 m i9 2 ruiMf Irii tki lilU«(A| Utt) 

liimi Cifii Btifi9i ciiti 

IfCHiiUltlUy 1 fchllylil Hvf 9 

CMtii«il 2 thiXi ciri I 

tiKilfc irifrat S ClyciUinil Milt 7 

U CMiliti I iiftttMCi 4 OtHir 9 

lin't kiM # 

. Jt. Unm Mifi il till ttfi •Hiimt ScumI' it "fUiatt friffM*? 

Ii (M TI 1. 21) 1 
In 2 

22. «M iii ytc mar Otvt ii|ftit tcliiili er irMriit? 
(ci<t ffrit iMfCi) 
22J. (cili iict«tf iMfci) 

(Ml m ti 2 itiii ifM mu lilt. ) 
^ c^HI I * tcliMl imUtttf S 

frinlf X Mi|fek»ri 2 tflif, Tv, mimmiit I 

IctMl flill S OHir 7 

biMl IfM lIMM I iM t k«M # 

2S« Nm yetif cliill't icMmI iiivi i ii|iitt |r^r«0^ 
1 

Tt« 2 
>«t't kAi« I 

21. It yM lRt« il iny i|icill liilvrit tf $r$%r%9% ducH yKir kKioI illtrt 
tl itvlMtO y»y Mil iRy il Um^ 

24.1* (cm lint l0ityri> 
24.1. (SHI ficinl litturi) 

(Cl^l tl 2 itill Irii tliii tilt.) 

•U-I«y kill. 
CiiliMtiM iridit 
CMtiiviii |r»|riM/t« 

vllviUiH 
CitriCiffU. ^riirsii 
friMii iiiirtiM 
llltil/titiitil 
t|t« sUtsriM 
tiaU| |r»|r II 
kimci it|iiifit 

iMiitu int«|Mi 
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Otiiif 
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nit «HttiM •<• Uf l<(t ia tht mtfrvtt.. Thiat m ««r fMr tlM, <«a t 



